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under Spanish names and in Spanish places are both rare and

short.

A sub-group is formed by the cycles of the Marquis of Mantua
(165-7), Montesinos (175-6), and Almerique de Narlona (196),
because in each case we are able to identify the remote epic original,
though there was probably some nearer source in chap-books.
These ballads descend from the French Ogier, Awl, and Aimeri de
Narbonne; in each case there is some datum in the epics which
makes for length, and which has been suppressed by the ballad-
poets.  In Ogier it is that, when he demands satisfaction for the
murder of his son, Charlemagne refuses it. That is the source of
the long war in Italy, ending with Ogier's flight and imprisonment.
According to the ballad-maker, Charles at once set up a court to
try the offender, who was his own son Chariot.   Ai'ol had to
avenge his parents on a powerful faction at court, and consequently
devoted his efforts at first to conciliating the king and gaining sup-
porters : Montesinos goes to the palace (which he can see from the
Pyrenees !)> overlooks a game of chess, accuses his enemy of cheating,
and kills him on the spot.  He kills him with a chess-board, thus
taking a hint from Doon de la Roche, along with the villain's name.
In the third case, the epic siege of Narbonne was complicated by
the capture of Aimeri, whose release was purchased by the sur-
render of the town, though the citadel remained in French hands;
there was thus no ultimate surrender of the fortress for the sake of
the hero, and the ballad-maker goes straight to the point by causing
him to reject every proposal for exchange. By these means it was
possible to summarize for the populace the essence of long epic
poems, doubtless already abbreviated in intermediate sources. The
same kind of correspondence links the poems of Reinaldos de
Montalbdn to the prose romance about his Empire of Trapizonde
(187-9), Calainos to Fierabras (193-4), Melisenda to Amis et Amiles
(198), and Valdovinos to the Chanson des Saisnes (169), Gerineldo
(161) appears to rest on the tradition of Eginhard's amours at
Charlemagne's court. It is one of the most popular of all Spanish
ballads, and commonly goes united to the international motif of the
Prevented Remarriage (135).

The semi-Carolingian group includes such important ballads as
Count Alarcos (163), Count Dirlos (164), and Gaiferos (171-4).
They are international ballad themes thrust into a Carolingian con-
text. The first depends on the motif of the wicked princess who